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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 
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INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘ Truth is one : sages call It by various names ’ 

1. I am the Queen ( rastrj ) of the uni- 
verse and bring wealth (to My worshippers). 
I am the Knower ( cikitusiA and the fore- 
most among the objects of worship. I have 
assumed many forms ( bhuristhatram ) and 
have entered (as the Atman) into all beings. 
Therefore the gods have established Me in 
many places. 2 

Rg-Veda 10.125.3 

2. He who eats food, (eats) through Me, 
he who sees, who breathes, who hears what 
is spoken, does so through Me. 3 Those who 
are ignorant ( amantavah ) of Me perish 
(upaksiyanti). Hear you who have ears: 
I tell you about That which is obtained 
through faith. 4 

Rg-Veda 10.125.4 

3. Verily I myself say this — and My 
words are pleasing to gods and men — the 
person whom I love I make mighty : I make 

him a brahmana, a rsi , a wise man. 

Rg-Veda 10.125.5 
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* Continuation of Devi-suktam in which the Divine Mother Herself speaks about Her 
divinity. This direct self-revelation of divinity and the clear, unambiguous declaration of 
the Motherhood of God make this hymn unique. But it too shares the central Vedic idea of 
the one Reality manifesting Itself in many forms. 

1* That is, ‘I have realized Brahman as My Self — explains Sayapa. 

2. That is, ‘I am the Self of the universe, whatever is ‘done is all done by Me alone’ — 
explains Sayapa. 

3. That is, ‘I am the Sakti, Power, behind all these activities’. 

4* Faith is necessary to understand spiritual truths. 
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This month’s editorial discusses two 
types of concentration through either of 
which our true spiritual centre may be dis- 
covered. 

Doubts have often been raised as to 
whether Swami Vivekananda’s treatment of 
Karma Yoga as an independent path and 
his emphasis on social service do not go 
against the view of orthodox Advaitins that 
Karma being a product of Ajndna can 
neither lead to Jhana nor coexist with it. 
Srimat Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, 
Vice-President of the Ramakrishna Math 
and Ramakrishna Mission, and an erudite 
scholar and spiritual personality, offers an 
illuminating clarification otn this point in 

JNANA AND KARMA ARE COMPLEMENTARY. The 

article is based on a tape-recorded talk given 
to the novices of the Probationers’ Training 
Centre, Belur Math. 



TEILHARD DE CHARDIN AND CREATIVE 

evolution is a brilliant attempt to give a 
new interpretation to the relation between 
evolution and freedom in the thought of 
Teilhard, one of the greatest names in the 
history of the theory of evolution after 
Darwin. Dr. Beatrice Bruteau, the author 
of the article, is connected with several 
universities in America and is at present 
Director, Philosopher’s Exchange, Winston 
— Salem, North Carolina , U.S.A. 

In karma and character Swami Satya- 
rupananda of Belur Math shows the im- 
portance of good Karma in the formation 
of a pure character. 

THREE GREAT MYSTICS OF ISLAM by Prof. 

Ranjit Kumar Acharjee of the Department 
of Philosophy, Ramakrishna Mahavidya- 
laya. North Tripura, introduces the reader 
to three great philosopher-saints of Islam. 



THE SPIRITUAL CENTRE WITHIN 

(EDITORIAL) 



Turning inward 

One day a disciple asked Swami Vivek- 
ananda, ‘The Atman is all-pervading, the 
very life of the life of all beings and so very 
near, still why is it not perceived?’ 

Swamiji answered, ‘Do you see yourself 
that you have eyes? When others speak 
of the eyes, then you are reminded that you 
have got eyes. Again when dust or sand 
enters into them and sets up an irritation, 
then you feel quite well that you have got 
eyes. Similarly the realization of this uni- 
versal Atman is not easily attained. Read- 
ing from the scriptures or hearing from the 
lips of the preceptor, one has some idea 
of It, but when the hard lashes of the bitter 



sorrow and pain of the world make the 
heart sore, when on the death of one’s near 
and dear relatives man thinks himself help- 
less, when the impenetrable and insurmount- 
able darkness about the future life agitates 
his mind, then does the Jlva pant for a 
realization of the Atman. Therefore is 
sorrow helpful to the knowledge of the 
Atman .’ 1 

We usually think of ourselves only in 
terms of our relation with the external 
world. We constantly think of our home, 
our work and the people with whom we spend 



L The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1972), Vol. 7, pp. 
226-7. 
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our time. We are continually struggling 
to meet the changes of our environment, 
and to the extent we succeed in this task 
we consider ourselves successful. Says 
Swami Vivekananda, ‘Part of our energy 
is used up in the preservation of our bodies. 
Beyond that every particle of our energy is 
day and night being used in influencing 
others ; and so, conversely, we are being 
influenced by them. This is going on all 
around us .’ 2 

Swamiji has defined life as a constant 
struggle against nature. At the lower level 
it is a struggle for existence as Darwin has 
described it. But at a higher level it 
becomes a struggle for spiritual conscious- 
ness. Man’s real nature is the Atman or 
the Spirit which is of the nature of pure 
consciousness and bliss. No struggle is 
necessary for its existence, for it is self- 
existent s immortal and ever free. But 
owing to its identification with Prakrti, the 
Self gets caught in the unconscious stream 
of life. So the real struggle for a spiritual 
aspirant is the struggle for consciousness — 
to fight against the automatism and 
unconsciousness of life. 

Each individual life is a part of the 
cosmic life (Prakrti) and is supported and 
maintained by it. All the food that the 
body requires and all the energy that the 
mind needs for thinking come from the 
life-force of Prakrti called prana . The 
movement of prana follows certain universal 
laws, and the body and the mind work in 
accordance with these laws. One of the 
most important of these laws is the law of 
karma which states that every action, 
physical or mental, brings a reaction. The 
natural tendencies and capacities of a per- 
son and the environment he finds himself in 
are all believed to be the result of his past 
actions. It is the Atman alone that is free. 



2. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1976), Vol. 2, p. 13, 



and the only freedom that every man and 
woman really has is the freedom to realize 
the Atman or God who is the Supreme 
Self. 

And yet the majority of people remain 
so much engrossed in the manipulation of 
the objects, persons and events of the 
external world that they do not seek true 
freedom and happiness through Self-realiz- 
ation. It is only at critical moments when 
suffering and sorrow strike them that they 
wake up and try to understand the ultimate 
cause of sorrow. It is only then that they 
realize how bound they are. Sorrow and 
bondage are unavoidable characteristics of 
life in this world, but their ultimate cause 
cannot be understood at the lower levels of 
consciousness where, as Sri Samkara says, 
truth and falsehood have got mixed up. 
To know the truth one must reach a higher 
or deeper level of consciousness where the 
line dividing the immutable Atman and the 
ever-changing Prakrti, light and darkness, 
immortality and death, becomes clear. 

Consciousness has two powers. One is 
the revealing power which enables one to 
know — to know oneself and objects. The 
second one is the power to impart reality 
to anything upon which it is focussed. 
The external world appears real to us when 
consciousness is focussed upon it. When 
it is focussed on the mind, mental images 
appear real as, for instance, happens in 
dreaming. In a niad person certain crazy 
images have become real because of the 
wrong focussing of consciousness. The 
whole field of man’s experience of the world 
is the result of an outward focussing or 
projection of consciousness. In fact 
prapanca , the Sanskrit word for the visible 
universe, literally means spread out or 
extended. Consciousness is so much mixed 
up in experience that its real nature cannot 
be known at the physical or mental level. 
To know the real nature of consciousness 
it must be focussed back upon its source, 
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the Atman. This is what we try to do 
through meditation. 

Focussing consciousness 

The focussing of consciousness cannot be 
done in any way one likes. Though con- 
sciousness is formless and all-pervading, 
when limited by the mind it becomes 
manomayak — identified with the mind. 

Actually consciousness and mind are two 
different things like fire and iron, but owing 
to identification they appear to be one like 
a red-hot iron ball. According to this 
dualistic view (held by Samkhya-Yoga and 
also by Advaita) focussing of consciousness 
means concentration of mind. The unitary 
view (held by the Tantras and Kashmir 
Saivism) regards mind as a power emanating 
from consciousness. This power is called 
cit-^akti or prana. The mind is only a 
particular form of spandana or vibration 
of this energy. So according to this view 
focussing of consciousness means concen- 
tration of energy. When the mind is puri- 
fied and concentrated, its vibrations 
get reabsorbed into consciousness, and the 
aspirant realizes the Atman . 3 

The Tantras hold that cit-§akti or prana 
moves along three channels. In ordinary 
people only the two side channels, called 
ida and pihgald are active. They constitute 
what is called mind, and it is the movement 
of prana in them that produces thoughts. 
Only a small quantity of energy normally 
travels along these channels, and as a result 
ordinary thinking and imagination are 
usually weak. But when concentration is 
practised, more energy flows and imagin- 
ation becomes vivid. The major part of the 
energy, however, remains at the base of the 
spine in a dormant form called kundalinu 
The central channel susumnd is meant for 

3* Cf. Chandogya Upanijad, 7.26.1. 

Sri Ramakrishna also says that pure mind and 
pure Atman are one and the same. 



the flow of this reserve energy, but in 
ordinary people it remains closed. It repre- 
sents the Jivatman, and the six cakras in 
the central channel stand for six levels of 
consciousness of the Self. When the 
susumnd opens, prana is withdrawn from 
the side channels. Then the mind, which is 
only energy, merges in the Self. This is how 
the Tantras describe Self-realization. 

As the central channel remains closed in 
ordinary people, the six centres in it are 
beyond their reach. In them the side chan- 
nels alone are active, and so concen ration 
has to be practised somewhere along them. 
There are three special points where the ida 
and the pihgald conjoin. The highest point 
is between the two eyebrows and is called 
rudra granthi, the knot of Rudra. The 
second one is in the region of the heart and 
is called visnu granthi , the knot of Visnu . 4 
At these centres psychic energy naturally 
gets concentrated, and so the aspirant is 
advised to practise concentration at one of 
these centres during meditation. In in- 
tellectual people the rudra granthi is more 
active and therefore they find it easier to 
concentrate at the eyebrow centre. In 
emotional people the visnu granthi is more 
active, and so they find it easier to concen- 
trate at the heart centre. It matters very 
little at which of these two points one prac- 
tises concentration. 

The choice of the heart or the eyebrow 
centre is a matter of a person’s temperament 
and is usually decided by the Guru. Hindu 
scriptures speak of both, though the 
Upanisads seem to give more importance to 
the heart-centre. The majority of aspirants 
choose the heart centre. But there are cer- 
tain sects in India whose members practise 
concentration only at the eyebrow centre. 
Both the centres are regarded as sacred. If 
the heart is traditionally spoken of as the 

4 * There is a third knot, brahma granthi , 
below the navel which is not chosen as a centre 
for meditation. 
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inner shrine, the eyebrow centre is spoken 
of as the third eye. Hindu gods and god- 
desses are shown as having three eyes. 

It should be remembered that all prelimi- 
nary disciplines like austerity, prayer and 
worship are meant to regulate the working 
of the side channels. Even meditation in 
its early stages affects only these two chan- 
nels. Its purpose then is to establish a pre- 
liminary point of control common to both 
i(fa and pihgala, and through that to har- 
monize these two channels. It is only when 
meditation becomes very deep that the 
aspirant comes to have some understanding 
of susumna. As for the cakras in this 
central canal, they represent planes of 
actual supersensuous experience and are 
not meant for meditation. 

Prana is the universal life principle sup- 
porting the body and the mind. Through 
prana the body influences the mind and the 
mind influences consciousness. When the 
mind is concentrated at certain points in the 
body a person’s consciousness undergoes 
certain changes. The ancient sages studied 
this phenomenon in depth and gained a 
wonderful understanding of the energy 
system supporting human life. The three 
channels, the ‘knots’ etc. described above 
are not mere theoretical speculations but 
are based on the actual experiences of Yogis. 
Swami Vivekananda, a great Yogi of the 
highest order, has spoken of his own ex- 
perience of them : ‘When the meditation is 
deep one sees many wonderful things. While 
meditating at the Baranagore Math, one 
day I saw the nerves ida and pihgala. One 
can see them with a little effort. Then, 
when one has the vision of the susumna, 
one can see anything one likes*. 5 

Visnu yoga and siva yoga 

Sri Ramakrishna speaks of two types of 
meditation. Concentration of mind at the 

5. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 

(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1972), Vol. 7, p.253. 
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heart he calls visnu yoga. This is practised 
by those who meditate on a personal God. 
Concentration of mind at the eyebrow 
centre he calls siva yoga. This is practised 
by those who meditate on the impersonal 
Spirit. 

The Master explains these terms as 
follows. ‘There are two kinds of meditation, 
one on the formless God and the other on 
God with form. But meditation on the 
formless God is extremely difficult. In that 
meditation you must wipe out all that you 
see or hear. You contemplate only the 

nature of your inner Self This is called 

siva yoga. While practising this form of 
meditation, one directs one’s look to the 

forehead There is another form of 

meditation known as visnu yoga. The eyes 
are fixed on the tip of the nose. Half the 
look is directed inward and the other half 
outward. This is how one meditates on 
God with form.’ 6 

The main purpose of fixing the mind at 
the heart or the forehead is to overcome 
mental automatisms caused by the domi- 
nance of the unconscious over man’s con- 
scious life. According to yogis, the un- 
conscious dominates the mind when the 
two side channels do not function har- 
moniously. One of the minor Upanisads 
says that the Jlva (soul) oscillates up and 
down under the influence of prana (mean- 
ing ida) and apdna (meaning pihgala), just 
as a ball hit with the hand rises again and 
again 7 Yogis try to harmonize the side 
channels through prdmydma. But this is 
not necessary, for the same effect can be 
obtained through meditation. When through 
meditation prana is held at one point, 
fluctuations in the working of the side chan- 
s' The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1972), p. 253. 

7. srmt'TTTnrsft i 

Dhydna-bindu Upani?ad , 48, 49. 
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nels gradually cease and the mind becomes 
calm. Then the dominance of the un- 
conscious mind over the conscious mind 
decreases. The test of this is that you will 
be free from obsessions and fixed ideas. 
If you are troubled by a compulsive urge 
or a persistent thought, you may just sit 
down and practise regulated breathing. You 
will find the obsession leaving you in a 
short time. This shows what an important 
part the side channels play in normal think- 
ing. When the mind is calm, you can 
practise meditation or deal with your life’s 
problems more effectively. 

Stages in concentration 

Fixing the mind at the heart or forehead 
is only the first stage in meditation. Accord- 
ing to yoga scriptures, dhyana or meditation 
passes through three stages or degrees of 
concentration: sthula or gross, suksma or 
subtle and para or transcendental . 8 In the 
first stage called sthuladhydna the mind is 
fixed at one of the two centres mentioned 
above but the two side channels are not 
working in harmony. The object of 
meditation (usually the image of a deity) is 
not very clear, and the Mantra has to be 
repeated with much effort. 

In the second stage called suksmadhydna 
the two side channels work in harmony and 
prana flows freely in them. The mind be- 
comes calm and steady, as if it were a block 
of glass. Concentration is now deep. The 
image becomes vivid and luminous and the 
Mantra bubbles up spontaneously. This 
stage is often called sphurana which liter- 
ally means scintillation or throbbing. At 
this stage any image that intrudes into the 

8* Cf. Kuldrnava T antra , 9.3. 

cf. also Bhaskara Raya’s commentary on the 
Lalita Sahasranama, 5.53, where Devi is said to 
have three forms : gross, subtle and supreme. 

The Gheranda Samhitd (Upadesa 6) speaks of 
these three stages as : sthula, fyotih and suksma 
respectively. 



mind becomes so vivid that many aspirants 
mistake them for real visions. Their own 
thinking may appear to them as the voices 
of divine beings. Others get into a state of 
drowsy stupor and may even mistake it for 
Nirvana. These false experiences are a 
great obstacle in the path of meditation. 
What happens in such cases is that in a 
deeper state of concentration some people 
lose control over their minds. A part of 
the mind gets dissociated from the main 
stream of consciousness and appears as a 
new or strange experience. However, those 
who sincerely love God or seek Truth do 
not allow themselves to be deluded by such 
internal mirages. Such people gradually 
reach the third stage. 

The third stage of meditation called 
paradhydna is a transcendental state. Here 
dhyana merges into prajnd or meditative 
illumination and the aspirant gets a glimpse 
of his higher Self, the Atman. It is at this 
stage that he becomes aware of the pre- 
sence of the susumnd. The side channels 
become inactive, the central channel be- 
comes active, and prana begins to flow 
from the former into the latter. 

Whether the mind is fixed at the heart or 
at the forehead, meditation passes throngh 
these three stages. The distinction between 
these two centres becomes less and less as 
concentration deepens, and disappears com- 
pletely at the third stage. Then the mind 
will not be aware of any particular centre 
in the body but will remain absorbed in the 
inner light. 

The true spiritual centre 

The two centres described above are only 
meant to aid the aspirant in concentration. 
They do not represent the real locus of the 
Atman, the true Self. The actual locus of 
the Atman is something to be discovered. 
The yogis identify it with the susumnd . It 
is only when this central channel opens and 
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becomes active can the true Self be ex- 
perienced. The Taittiriya V pan I sad refers 
to this central channel as indra-yoni, the 
path of Indra, the path of God-realization . 9 

In the Upanisads everywhere we find 
enquiries regarding the real nature of the 
Atman. The need for enquiry would not 
have arisen if everybody had had the knowl- 
edge of the true Self. The Taittiriya 
Upanisad speaks of the Atman as the source 
of bliss ‘from which mind and word turn 
back, being unable to reach it ’. 10 The 
Katha Upanisad says ‘(The Atman) cannot 
be attained through speech, nor through 
mind, nor through eye. How can it be 
known except by those who only speak of 
it as pure existence?’!! 

However, the great seers also declare that 
Atman can be directly ‘seen’. There is 
hardly a chapter in any Upanisad which 
does not bear witness to the sages* experi- 
ential certitude regarding the true nature of 
the Self. This leads to the conclusion that 
though the Atman cannot be directly known 
through the impure gross mind, it can be 
seen through the pure subtle mind called 
buddhi or dhi or intuition. Ordinary con- 
centration done with the impure mind may 
give at best some deepeT understanding of 
the workings of the lower self or ego. But 
to attain the experience of the higher Self 
mere concentration is not enough. There 
must be a thorough purification of the 
mind. The Upanisads describe this purga- 
tion as jhanaprasada, dhdtuprasdda, etc. 
When the mind becomes pure, it manifests 

irnr *ftfa: t 

Taittiriya Upanisad, 1.6.1. 
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Taittiriya Upanisad, 2.4.1. 
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Katha Upanisad, 6.12. 



the hidden faculty of buddhi through which 
the Atman is realized. The Svetasvatara 
Upanisad gives an apt illustration of this 
process : ‘Just as a mirror which is cleaned 
of its impurities becomes bright and cap- 
able of reflecting a lustrous image, even so 
the individual vividly perceives the Atman 
and attains satisfaction and freedom from 
sorrow ’. 12 

The same Upanisad says that ‘just as oil 
is hidden in sesame seeds or ghee in curds, 
just as water is hidden in springs or Are in 
the churning sticks,* even so is the Atman 
immanent in the body. 1 ^ The Atman is 
pure consciousness which is formless and 
pervades the entire personality of man. But 
when limited by mind and body, it appears 
to have a specific locus or seat, a point of 
self-reference, a centre in the body where 
its presence is most intensely felt. The 
Upanisads most commonly speak of the 
heart as that centre. This true centre of 
higher consciousness should not be con- 
fused with the anatomical heart or the 
emotional centre known as visnu granthi 
situated in the outer sheaths. These latter 
centres may be used as a starting point in 
meditation, but the aspirant should go 
deeper and discover his real spiritual centre 
where shines the light of Atman. This is 
an ineffable experience. 

A transcendental experience cannot be 
communicated without the help of symbols. 
Therefore sages have used a variety of 
symbols to describe the nature of the 

!2. jjsfo far# 
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Svetasvatara Upan'iyad, 2.14, 
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Svetasvatara Upanisad , 1.15. 
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spiritual centre and the experience of Atman 
there. Some of these symbols are drawn 
from empirical life. Some others are arche- 
typal images originating in the depths of 
the collective unconscious of mankind and 
revealed to sages in mystic visions. One of 
the most well-known archetypal symbols is 
the lotus flower. It represents man’s higher 
spiritual centre. It has been described as 
red, blue or white according to the level of 
consciousness where it manifests itself: a 
red lotus indicates a lower spiritual state, a 
blue lotus a higher state, and a white lotus a 
still higher state . 14 The scriptures speak 
of lotuses having four, eight or more petals, 
the number of petals standing for certain 
powers and experiences which spontaneously 
unfold at different levels of consciousness. 

In the Upanisads we find different sys- 
tems of meditation based on the symbolism 
of the lotus. The most famous of these is 
the dahara vidya . 'Hie Chandogya Upani - 
sad describes it as follows: ‘Om. Now in 
this city of Brahman there is a mansion in 
the shape of a small lotus. In it is a small 
inner dkasa. What is within that, that 
should be sought, that indeed one should 
desire to understand .’ 15 This vidya must 
have been widely practised in vedic times. 
It serves as the prototype for most of the 
meditation techniques still practised in 
modem times. Its metaphysical basis is 
expounded in the Brahma-sutra and its 
commentaries . 15 But the deep spiritual 
significance of this meditation can be known 
only through a direct mystical experience. 

Another symbol widely used to represent 
the higher spiritual centre is the guha, cave. 

14. Colour also gives an indication of the 
aspirant’s psychic make up. 

Chdndogya UpanL$ad, 8.1.1. 

18* Brahma Sutra, 1.3.14-21. 



Katha and Mundaka Upanisads frequently 
state that the Atman ‘dwells in the cave*. 
Sri Samkara invariably interprets the ‘cave’ 
as buddhi t the intuitive faculty. In the 
well-known hymn Narayana Sukta the 
spiritual centre is described as a sacrificial 
altar: ‘At a distance of a finger span from 
the throat and above the navel lies the great 
altar of the universe illumined by a garland 
of flames * 17 

Importance of spiritual centre 

It does not matter how one visualizes 
one’s spiritual centre — as a lotus or a cave 
or a sheath. But everyone should know who 
he really is and where his true being lies. 
A person may build a mansion or a palace 
for his body to dwell in, but if he has not 
found the real abode of his own soul, he 
should be regarded as homeless. Man needs 
and immortal abode which endures beyond, 
the funeral pyre. 

The whole universe is in a fiux, every- 
thing is changing around us. Happiness and 
sorrow follow each other, and so do love 
and hate, profit and loss, health and disease, 
life and death. We need an immutable 
centre where we can remain unaffected by 
these dualities of life. Our own body and 
mind too are constantly undergoing change. 
Bach of us is an aggregate of different types 
of life — empirical, emotional, intellectual, 
social and idealistic. The soul stands at a 
cross-roads where the unconscious, the sub- 
conscious and the conscious meet. We 
need a transcendental spiritual centre to 
integrate the different levels of our per- 
sonality. 

Every spiritual seeker must maintain an 
inner shrine where he can continually offer 

Mahanarayana Upanifad , 13.7-12- 
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prayer, worship a nd the fruits of his work, 
an inner altar where he can continually 
sacrifice his ego. It is not enough to practise 
meditation. It is also necessary to know 
the abode of one’s true Self, the point from 
which spiritual light will one day stream 
forth to illumine one’s mind, the hidden 
door which will one day open into the 
boundless realm of the Spirit. 

Beyond sorrow, beyond fear, beyond all 
weaknesses of the flesh, beyond ignorance, 
shines the immortal spiritual centre within 
all people. It is the true source of everlast- 
ing bliss. But ignoring it, we often seek 
happiness and security in the external world. 
A s the Holy Mother says, the musk deer 
has musk in its navel but not knowing it, 
it runs here and there allured by the fra- 
grance.. 

Above all, it is important to know this: 
the spiritual centre within us is also the real 
source of our psychic energy. Everyone 
has to pass through periods of depression, 
listlessness, boredom, when the spring of 
creativity seem to dry up and the aspirant 
finds himself without energy or fervour to 
continue his spiritual practice. Known as 
‘the blues’, ‘dryness’, or accidie as the 
early Christian ascetics called it, this kind 
of low-energy mood is a great obstacle in 
meditative life. It may be caused by 
several factors like conflicts or sense of 
incompleteness, but its immediate cause is 
that for some reason or other the spiritual 
centre has become inactive or the aspirant 
has lost contact with it. Reading books, 
seeking diversions or even consulting 
psychiatrists may not solve the pro- 
blems, while simply sitting down and 
brooding over it may even make 

it worse. The only way to get rid of such 
moods is to go direct to the source of 



power within us. It is always good to know 
that in the depth of our being we hold 
great reserves of power. 

The way the body a nd the mind influence 
each other is fairly well known. But how 
exactly mind and consciousness are 

interrelated is not so commonly understood. 
The mind should not be regarded a s a 
passive, inert screen of paper on which 
sense-impressions fall. It should rather be 
regarded as the power of consciousness. 
Just as sparks burst forth from fire, 

thoughts emerge from the Atman. This 

means that the spiritual centre within is 
not only the centre of our consciousness 
but also the source of all our mental 
energy. It is only when the mind loses 
contact with its own source, the Self, that 
the mood of depression sets in. When the 
spiritual centre is opened, or at least 

remains active, fresh energy starts flowing 
into the personality, and the feeling of 
‘dryness’ or dissatisfaction disappears. 

The awakening of the spiritual centre 
can be done in different ways. But they all 
mean an interior calling forth of the 
dormant powers of the Self. Instead of 
yielding to difficulties and depression, 
instead of trying to solve our inner 
problems through adjustments in the outer 
world, we should calmly seek our true 
spiritual centre and awaken it through 
silent interior calling, through prayerful 
self-invocation. Says Swami Vivekananda: 
‘...call upon the sleeping soul and see how 
it awakens. Power will come, glory will 
come, goodness will come, purity will come, 
and everything that is excellent will come 
when this sleeping soul is roused to self- 
conscious activity ’. 18 



!8. Complete Works (1973), Vol. 3, p. 193. 




JNANA AND KARMA ARE COMPLEMENTARY 

SWAMI BHUTESHANANDA 

( Vice-President , Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission) 



I have been asked to comment on the 
alleged conflict between the ideas of Karma, 
rather Karmayoga, propounded by Swamiji 
and the view of Samkaracarya that Karma 
is contradictory to Jnana. At the outset, I 
would like to tell you that the controversy 
and confusion arise because of the wrong 
use and understanding of the terms Karma 
and Jfiana. Therefore, first of all, let us try 
to ascertain the proper meaning of these 
terms. Samkara observes in Vivekacuda- 

mani : 

# 

Karma is only for the purification of the mind 
and not for realizing the Truth. Truth is attained 
only through discrimination or meditation, and 
not by millions of Karma . 1 

The terms karma and jnana 

Often we* quote verses from Samkara just 
to prove one or the other of the contra- 
dictory views: whether Karma is inferior to 
Jnana or vice versa. Sometimes you find 
similar contradictory views in some slokas 
in the Gita also. 2 Such discussions are in- 
teresting no doubt, but a close scrutiny 
will reveal that this kind of comparison 
suffers from one defect, namely, the wrong 
use of the terms. When we use these terms 
Karma and Jnana without proper reference 
to the context, they create confusion and 
consequently we mix up issues. They must 
be understood in the proper context in 
which they have been used. 



Vivekacudamani, II. 
2 * Bhagavad-Gitd, 4.33, 37, 38. 



Karma has been used by Samkara in the 
sense of sakdma karma , that is Karma with 
selfish motive. The Karmas that have been 
prescribed in the scriptures are the means 
for attaining some kind of abhyudaya or 
prosperity in life here or hereafter. By 
Karma Samkara means these Karmas only. 

It is said that unless there is a motive 
behind it. Karma is not possible. It is the 
motive that actuates us to do something. 
A little thinking will reveal that we cannot 
have a motive unless we have some desire, 
and again, we cannot have desire unless we 
have a sense of imperfection. The sense of 
imperfection can be had only when there 
is ignorance in us about our real nature. 
According to Samkara our real nature is 
the Atman which is non-different from 
Brahman. It is our sense of imperfection 
that goads us to perform Karma. 

Avidyd, kdma and karma 

Avidya, k2ma, karma, these three words 
are used together. Avidyd means ignorance 
or wrong understanding of our real nature. 
Kdma means desire, and Karma means 
work or action. We have seen that desire 
goads us to do Karma only to achieve some 
abhyudaya or prosperity in life here or 
hereafter. That is why we find in many 
places in the commentaries of Samkara that 
Karma cannot lead us to moksa or liberation 
because moksa is not the phala or result 
of any Karma. It is rather a state where all 
the Karmas and their phala culminate and 
where there is no sense of imperfection. It 
is a state of fulfilment and completeness, as 
it may be expressed in modem terms. This 
kind of liberation comes only through 
Jnana or knowledge. 
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Therefore, Samkara says that Jnana and 
Karma are like light and darkness which 
cannot exist together. They are diametrically 
opposite to each other. Moksa is a state 
which is absolutely free from all desires 
whereas Karma is born of desire. But I 
would like to remind you that Jnana and 
Karma appear to be contradictory only 
when they are used in the sense explained 
above, not otherwise. 

Unfortunately, the word Karma has been 
wrongly understood by the common readers 
of Samkara. They wrongly think that com- 
plete cessation of Karma is the ideal put 
forth by the great Acarya. You should know 
he has condemned such an idea in many 
places. The Gild says that mere cessation 
of all activities does not mean a state of 
knowledge . 3 Knowledge does not mean 
inertia. It is not possible to be absolutely 
inactive at any stage of life, until one dies . 4 

So long as we are alive we have to be 
active in some way or the other. If a follower 
of the path of Jnana wants to be inactive, 
then he cannot even be a follower of Jnana, 
because the pursuit of knowledge itself is a 
kind of activity ; it is mental activity. 
Therefore there is not so much contradic- 
tion between the two as we ordinarily 
understand. Once a senior monk who is 
now no more, wrote to Swami Turiyanandaji 
Maharaj : ‘Maharaj, I feel any kind of 
activity brings in its train egoism, ahamkara. 
Therefore I feel I should be free from all 
activity.’ This meant that he would not 
do any work allotted to him. And the reply 
came: ‘Do you think if you just abstain 
from all activity, your ego will disappear?’ 
That is wrong understanding of naiskarmya 
or the state of inaction. 

Samkara has used the word naiskarmya 
in many places. The word naiskarmya or 
freedom from activity does not mean cessa- 

3. Ibid., 3.4. 

4- Ibid., 3.5; 18.11. 



tion of all kinds of activity, physical and 
mental : because only a dead person can 
be absolutely free from all kinds of activity 
in that sense. Samkara or any other 
philosopher would never prescribe something 
which would not be useful and practicable 
for living persons. According to Samkara 
Karma means only that sort of activity 
which is prompted by kama or desire. It 
does not mean all kinds of activity. There- 
fore the conflict between Karma and Jnana 
is only in the sense that when you are try- 
ing to be free from all desires, you cannot 
at the same time be engaged in pursuits 
which are prompted by desires. Remember, 
this is the main difference between the two. 

But such difference or conflict between 
Jnana and Karma does not necessarily 
continue eternally. When Karma is not 
prompted by kdma or selfish desire — mind 
you, I emphasize selfish desire and not all 
kinds of desire — then technically it is not 
Karma. Samkara is very clear on this point. 
He states: suppose a person has begun a 
certain Vedic sacrifice, a sakama karma , 
with a desire to get something here or here- 
after. He continues that sacrifice for some- 
time, and before it is completed, the desire 
-for gain disappears from his heart, but he 
just continues and completes the sacrifice 
only because he does not want to leave it 
halfway. But now there is no selfish desire 
at the back of this sacrifice ; therefore tech- 
nically speaking it will not be Karma and 
will not yield any phala or result for him. 
So we see that action without selfish motive 
is not Karma, according to Saiiikara. 

Karma without a selfish motive 

Now the next question is, suppose we are 
doing some Karma without a selfish motive, 
will that not obstruct our Jnana? Will it 
not conflict with Jnana? Certainly not. It 
is not so stated anywhere in our scriptures. 
Then what about the cittasya Suddhaye 
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karma na tu vastiipalabdhayel We started 
with that. 5 According to Sariikara vastu- 
palabdhi or realization of the Reality can 
come only through disappearance of ignor- 
ance. And this is possible only when we 
rightly understand the real nature of the 
Self. The Self, according to Samkara, can- 
not be attained through any kind of Karma. 
Of course, he excludes nididhyasana and 
manana from Karma. All other actions are 
not helpful for the realization of the ulti- 
mate Reality. 

What is realization? According to $arh- 
kara, realization means that kind of knowl- 
edge which is not mixed up with any doubt 
or any kind of wrong understanding — 

asandigdha-jiiana or aviparyasta jn&na. 
Knowledge which is correct and without any 
trace of contradiction is absolutely pure 
knowledge. This is what Samkara under- 
stands by realization. 

We often hold strange ideas about 
realization. By realization we often mean 
something coming all on a sudden in a 
flash, and the whole world being meta- 
morphosed, a sort of miracle. Let me tell 
you, Samkara does not believe in such 
miracles. He is a man who deals with hard 
facts. If we are to have that kind of knowl^ 
edge about ourselves, which is not mixed 
with any kind of doubt or error, it must be 
attained gradually. It does not come in a 
flash to anybody. It has to be attained 
through hard work. Inch by inch we have 
to progress towards this goal, and the goal 
is the extreme end of this progress. 

I would like to draw your attention to 
one important point here. Attainment of 
the kind of knowledge discussed above is 
not a mere intellectual process, it is a pro- 
cess which involves our whole being. 
In this process all the three faculties of 
our being, thinking, feeling and willing, are 
deeply involved. When all these faculties 

5* See footnote 1. 



of our being are put to work towards this 
one end of attaining pure knowledge, and 
if we persevere to the last, then one day it 
may lead us to the attainment of absolute 
knowledge, when there will be no trace of 
any doubt or ignorance in our mind 
regarding the real nature of the Self. 

Samkara thinks there is no place for 
Karma or action in the process of the 
highest Realization. In the beginning Karma 
may be useful. As has been said, cittasya 
suddhaye karma — Karma is for the 

purification of the mind. The mind has 
to be purified, and with this purified mind 
the highest goal has to be attained. 

How far has Karma to be carried on for 
the purification of the mind ? This is the 
next question. According to Samkara, 
when the mind is purified, then one will 
attain the competence for manana and 
nididhyasana, intellectual understanding of 
the goal and deep meditation. Karma is 
helpful only up to this stage. When the 
stages of manana and nididhyasana are 
transcended, Karma has no use any more. 
It has done its job and should cease as a 
matter of course. After this, the unfold- 
ment of Jnana starts. As I have already 
pointed out, according to Samkara, Karma 
cannot go up to the last stage of realization. 

According to Swami Vivekananda Karma 
can directly lead us to the highest goal as 
knowledge and devotion do. Karma is 
not to be left out at any stage because the 
very purpose of Karma is purification of 
the mind. When mind is purified, what 
more remains to be done ? Swamiji says 
that then the Reality reveals itself 
spontaneously. 

Purification and realization 

I would like to draw your attention to 
this process. Try to understand it. What 
is keeping us away from the supreme 
realization ? Impurities of the mind. That 
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is hiding the Reality from us. One 

example will make it clear to you. The 

mind is like a glass screen covering the 

Reality. Now it has been covered with 

dirt and filth — the filth of desire or vasanas. 

Unselfish Karma removes the dirt from 

the screen and makes it transparent. Then 

what happens ? As soon as the glass screen 

becomes transparent we come face to face 

with the Reality. The screen practically 

becomes non-existent. It does not, rather 

cannot, obstruct the vision of the Reality. 

There is no separating agency keeping us 

away from the highest Reality. Sri 

Ramakrishna said pure buddhi and pure 

Atman are one and the same. Here buddhi 

means citta or antahkarma or mind as we 

• • > 

call it now in modern terms. It is not only 
Sri Ramakrishna who said this. Scriptures 
also give support to this view that, when 
citta becomes absolutely pure, we become 
one with the ultimate Reality. 

It is said that ignorance can be removed 
only through knowledge, and that knowl- 
edge means brahmakdrd vrtti, a certain 
state of the mind, which only can remove 
ignorance. This is a very technical matter 
of academic discussion which does not mean 
much for our practical purposes. 

When the mind becomes absolutely pure 
then it becomes non-mind — tatra manah 
amanl hhavati . 6 What makes the mind 
non-mind ? According to Swami Vivek- 
ananda the process of purification itself 
makes the mind non-mind. Then there 
remains nothing to separate us from the 
ultimate Reality, and thus we realize the 
Truth and become one with it. Samkara 
does not accept this theory in principle 
because he has to establish the supremacy 
of the path of knowledge. 

Sag Una cwd nirguna experience 

According to Sri Ramakrishna and 

8 Cf. Mandukya Karika, 3.31, 32. 



Swami Vivekananda each one of these 
paths is fully capable of leading us to the 
ultimate Reality. But according to 
Samkara, even devotion does not take one 
to the highest goal of non-duality. Because 
in that path you keep yourself distinct 
from Reality, called Isvara, and remain a 
devotee. Therefore the duality does not 
disappear completely in the realization 
attained through Bhakti., 

Suppose the duality does not disappear. 
What harm is there ? If that duality made 
us low in any way then only it should be 
shunned. If it does not, but instead gives 
us a full view of ISvara or the Reality in 
Isvara, then what is bad in it? 

In the path of devotion we use the word 
Hvara whereas in the path of knowledge 
we speak of Brahman from which this 
world has come, in which it exists and into 
which it would merge. There may be some 
technical difference between these two 
concepts about the Reality which might be 
of use to a Pandit to show his logical skill 
and competence, but for all practical 
purposes the difference does not mean 
anything. 

According to Sri Ramakrishna, a devotee 
can enjoy fully the experience of supreme 
Love, the experience of the personal God, 
for ever. Samkara says whenever there is 
duality, there is a possibility — why 
possibility, certainty— that the experience is 
a combination and therefore it must 
disintegrate sometime. 

Not necessarily so, though it is the law 
in the objective world we are familiar with. 
This world is impure. But there may be a 
stage where the impurity completely disap- 
pears and in that stage the laws that are 
operative here will not be operative there. 
Therefore whatever logic we apply here 
will not be applicable in that stage. Samkara 
also has to admit that kind of state where 
logic is transcended. Logic has to be 
transcended even to prove Samkara’s 
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concept of nonduality. When brahmakara 
vrtti comes, when one has the idea of 
non-duality (it is an idea, mind you that 
idea completely removes the ignorance. 
But what removes that idea ? After all it 
is an idea, a Vftti, and as such it keeps 
some distinction. How does that difference 
disappear ? It cannot disappear by itself. 
Some agency must be there to remove it. 
What is that agency ? Samkara says, ‘Oh, 
it simply disappears just as nirmaliphala 
or alum removes all the impurities from 
the water and itself gets dissolved into it*. 
That is no explanation at all. Well, that 
is not Samkara’s ignorance. I don’t mean 
that. He tried to establish a position and 
he has done it quite correctly. That is not 
the point here. The point is the difference 
between Samkara and Swamiji. If the 
process of knowledge shown by Samkara 
can eliminate ignorance completely and 
make one realize the Reality and be one 
with it, then cannot Karma also do the 
same? Of course, we mean here Karma 
performed without any selfish motive, 
niskdma karma. 



Karma and realization 



Samkara admits nliskdma karma makes 
the mind pure. Why niskdma karma only? 
Even sakama kwma helps to some extent. 
That is why it has found a place in the 
Vedas. Because even sakama karma re- 
quires some restraint on our animal pro- 
pensities. Without restraining the animal 
propensities we cannot even perform the 
Vedic Karma. Therefore even such Karma as 
prescribed by the Vedas for the attainment 
of some worldly objective, abhyudaya, also 
have a good effect. It makes the mind 
purer and gives man some control over him- 
self. When this process continues gradually, 
one becomes unselfish, and when one is 
completely unselfish, mind you, I give 
emphasis on that word, then his mind trans- 



cends itself. It becomes free from all im- 
purities, does not hide the Reality any more. 
This point we have to understand properly. 
This is the idea of niskdma karma of 
Swamiji. He has given emphasis on this 
and it is consistent with the teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna. The Master too believed 
in that. Of course, Swamiji. has given so 
much emphasis on this, that we sometimes 
think that it was not necessary. But if we 
look back to Swamiji’s times, we will find 
that people then were under the impression 
that any kind of Karma meant entanglement 
in Maya. I shall give you an interesting 
illustration. 

Once in Uttarkashi one Sadhu got cholera. 
When the other Sadhus of the locality came 
to know of this they simply fied from that 
place saying that this man would cause 
viksepa, distraction, in their meditation. 
Wonderful meditation theirs must have 
been ! If they went to nurse the man, they 
might not be able to concentrate on their 
meditation. They might get some attach- 
ment towards that man. So they thought it 
was better to be free from that attachment 
and get attached to the bhiksa, alms, that 
they would get elsewhere ! This sort of 
misunderstanding regarding Karma was 
common some years ago. 



Aloofness from the world 



Swamiji saw that in our country people 
were having too much of this idea of 
remaining aloof from the world, so that 
they might become Jnanis. Those persons 
who were the followers of the path of 
devotion, were also trying to be aloof from 
the world owing to the same wrong attitude. 
This is not only not religious practice but 
definitely irreligious and selfish. It will only 
add more and more covers on the Reality 
within us. It will only make ignorance 
more thick and impenetrable. That is why 
Swamiji gives so much emphasis on 
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niskama karma — selfless work. Swamiji 
told us that through this path of selfless 
work the country would prosper not only 
spiritually but also materially. What many 
people consider to be Sattva is in fact deep 
Tamas, the quality of darkness, just mas- 
querading as Sattva. This has to be distin- 
guished carefully. They look alike but are 
poles apart in quality. We have to care- 
fully understand and remember these things. 



Little difference between views of 
Samkara and Swamiji 



Samkara and Swamiji may apparently 
have some theoretical differences, but in 
fact there is no difference whatsoever. 
Satnkara accepts niskama karma as a means 
to the purification of the mind and Swamiji 
also does the same. According to gamkara’s 
system of philosophy knowledge is necessary 



to remove ignorance. Knowledge brings 
about the vrttijnana , the idea of the Self. 
The idea of the Real alone can remove our 
ignorance about the Self. That is why it is 
said that this knowledge in the form of the 
idea — brahmakdra vrtti — is necessarily the 
direct cause of realization of the Supreme 
Reality. This is what Samkara states. 
Swamiji does not go into these details but 
says, purify the mind and you will gain 
realization. There is nothing to in ervene 
between you and the Reality. You are the 
Reality ; the mind itself when purified be- 
comes one with the Reality — the Supreme 
Self. Because pure buddhi and pure 
Atman are one and the same thing, as Sri 
Ramakrishna has said. When you com- 
pletely purify the mind, you will be what 
you are seeking. You are the Self, the pure 
Atman. This is what Swamiji has taught. 



TEILHARD DE CHARDIN AND CREATIVE FREEDOM 

DR. BEATRICE BRUTEAU 



Teilhard has identified the appearance of 
freedom as the critical turning point in the 
course of universal evolution. Up to the level 
of reflexive consciousness in the human 
being, evolution seems to have been charac- 
terized by a kind of passivity , that is, the 
creatures formed by ever more complex 
syntheses of matter ‘experienced themselves 7 , 
if one may speak so for the moment, as 
‘having been evolved’. Evolution was some- 
thing that had happened to them. They 
were products of their past. 

But when a short circuit was made by the 
bending back of thought upon itself, the 
orientation shifted abruptly. The human 
being stands on a threshold between two 
realms, one in which we still experience 
ourselves passively as having been evolved, 
as products of our past, and one in which 



we begin to experience ourselves actively 
as evolvers, as agents of our future. 

Why should this be so? Why should 
reflexivity make possible and result in free- 
dom and deliberate, responsible action ? And 
what will freedom do to the course of evol- 
ution, now that it has appeared ? 

Recurrence and reflexivity 

To create is to unite, yet union differen- 
tiates. These are the two basic principles 
of Teilhard’s evolutionary system. As they 
are applied again and again at each stage 
of the complexifying universe, more and 
more variegated, active, and comprehensive 
structures and functions appear. The pattern 
repeats itself at each level of the develop- 
ment, but each successive level involves a 
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further dimension. Perhaps the most 
interesting pattern that recurs is the pattern 
of reflexivity. The only reflexivity that 
Teilhard mentions is that of consciousness, 
but there had been two other significant 
reflexions before thought appeared. 

The first reflexion was self-replication, 
which was decisive for the full emergence 
of Life. The extraordinary and novel 
character of the DNA molecule lies in the 
fact that it can duplicate itself. It does not 
merely enlarge itself by adding on repetitions 
of its formal structure, as any crystal does, 
assimilating its environment. Nor does it 
modify its environment by operating as a 
catalyst to synthesize some other form, after- 
wards withdrawing to its single self again. 
Rather, it constructs another individual and 
separate molecule exactly (barring errors) 
like its own extremely complicated self. 
This is the first and minimal form of self- 
making, self -establishment by likeness . 

The second reflexion was self-recognition, 
in the context of other-recognition. This 
occurs at the level of cells, which are able 
to distinguish themselves from their food, 
from other members of their own kind, and 
from members of other kinds. Much later, 
when the vertebrates appeared, immune 
systems developed which were able to ident- 
ify, to attack, and to remember “other 
kinds” which were enemies. All of this 
constitutes what we may call self-establish- 
ment by unlikeness. The replicating mole- 
cule did not only make ; it made the maker 
which could again make. The recognizing 
cell did not only recognize ; it recognized the 
recognizer as distinct from the recognized 
which was not the recognizer. These reflex- 
ivities. the distinction between likeness and 
unlikeness, and the action taken against the 
unlike, are all necessary preparations for 
the kind of reflexivity that appears in 
thought and in the first level of freedom, 
which is choice. 

The third reflexion is self-consciotisness. 



What is consciousness ? It is, most generally, 
probably a matter of responsiveness to 
environment. But what is ‘environment*? 
What has been developing all through the 
universal evolution is just this distinction 
between a ‘something’ and its ‘environment*. 

‘Environment’ cannot be said except by 
reference to something which is not ‘environ- 
ment’. Consciousness, therefore, may be 
said to be the distinction between the ‘some- 
thing* and its ‘environment’. The more 
precise, detailed, varied, flexible, subtle, and 
clear this distinction becomes, the more the 
consciousness has advanced. 

The distinction grows out of action. The 
organism ‘responds’ to some ‘stimulus’ in the 
environment. The activity is all one smooth 
cycle. Where did it begin ? It is easiest to 
say it began in the environment But the 
distinction develops as the response more 
and more modifies the environment. Some- 
times the cycle can be seen as action orig- 
inating in the organism, to which the environ- 
ment ‘responds’. But it is still a cycle; 
every act has its predisposing antecedent. 

At the risk of seeming clever, one might 
suggest that we call the simple responsive- 
ness to environmental stimulus ‘sciousness*. 
knowing. When a complex set of stimuli 
can be received, held together and coordi- 
nated by the nervous system, and a single 
response rendered in the face of possible 
alternative responses, then we might speak 
of ‘con-sciousness’, knowing together or co- 
ordinated and unified knowing. This 
involves a delay in the smooth cycle of 
action. An epicycle is formed in the nervous 
system in which possible courses of action 
are played out in imagination and all but 
one discarded. Only then is overt action 
on the environment resumed. 

5W/-con-sciousness appears when there is 
an epicycle on this epicycle, one which 
regards the first epicycle as ‘environment* 
relative to its particular operation. The 
knowing activity itself has at this point 
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become the object of knowledge. And this 
introduces not merely a delay in the action 
cycle but a kind of break with it. An 
independent consciousness, a consciousness 
not directly connected with the outermost 
environment, has come into being. This 
consciousness constitutes a self, but now 
in this third reflexion a self that is neither 
like nor unlike the environment. It tran- 
scends the environment. At this stage 

therefore we have self-establishment by 
transcendence . 

The self-conscious individual is able to 
inspect the whole situation, to know that 
the organism is responding to the environ- 
ment, that various alternative courses of 
action are possible and that each of them 
will result in certain consequences. The 
consequences can be examined for 

desirability. Desirability can take different 
forms, referring to short-range or long-range 
goals, and involving limited or extensive 
communities in reaeipt of the benefits. The 
benefits can be of different kinds and of 
different degrees of intensity. All these 
values the self-conscious being is able to 
beho Id together ; it is also able to know that 
it is beholding them together and comparing 
them. They represent alternative courses of 
action, action which will begin now with a 
movement on the part of the self-conscious 
being whose examination of the situation 
has interrupted the erstwhile smooth flowing 
stimulus /response cycle. This self-conscious 
action will be a choice amongst alternatives. 

This is the first appearance of freedom : 
choice -freedom. It is freedom because the 
action is not determined by another. The 
determinism of simple stimulus/ response 
arcs has been definitively transcended by 
the epi-epicycle of self-consciousness. This 
is why reflexivity is necessary for freedom. 
And reflexivity makes possible— and 
necessary— deliberate action because action 
has been interrupted by reflexive conscious- 
ness and will begin only by the act of the 

3 



reflexive consciousness. The self is 
responsible for the action because the 
action originates in the self. 

But while choice-freedom does begin a 
new action-cycle, it itself is a response to 
a situation coming to it from without, and 
the alternatives among which it chooses 
are presented to it from without. Thus a 
still more interior and independent freedom 
can arise from a deepening of the self- 
consciousness and a more thorough realiz- 
ation of its transcendence. 

It seems that the deeper freedom arises 
from a reflexion of the last reflexion. Self- 
consciousness was a regarding of the situ- 
ation in which the organism responds to the 
environment. Deepening of this reflexion 
means regarding the fact of regarding, being 
conscious of one’s transcendence of the 
stimulus/response cycle. This deeper tran- 
scendence results in an independence not 
only of any particular alternative course of 
action but of stimulation by alternatives at 
all. 

This deeper freedom simply originates its 
acts. It is not a question of alternatives or 
of choices. The act is free because it orig- 
inates in the agent as its first source. The 
agent is not stimulated by any form in the 
environment. Perhaps one could say that 
the agent is stimulated by the emptiness of 
the environment which is its proper com- 
plement. It is now a question not of choice- 
freedom, but of creative -freedom. And this, 
the fourth reflexion, brings us to self-estab- 
lishment by self -creation. 

What will be the fruits of this creative- 
freedom ? Two or three general kinds of 
fruits can perhaps be discerned. The first 
is the one of which Teilhard wrote, the 
new level entity formed by love-bonding 
made possible by self-consciousness and 
freedom. A second is the construction of 
new thought-worlds, made possible by the 
realization of our transcendence of what we 
had supposed to be noetic objectivity. And 
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a third— if it is distinct from the preceding 
two— is the creation of creative selfhood it- 
self. 

The love -community of freedom 

The uniting and differentiating movement 
of evolution is scheduled to advance yet 
another step, according to Teilhard, using 
ourselves as the elements of the projected 
union. But because we are free beings, we 
will unite only as a consequence of our 
free decision. Such a union must therefore 
be a matter of love. Teilhard generalized 
the notion of ‘love’, defining it as ‘the affin- 
ity of being for being’, and pointed out that, 
so defined, it had a long evolutionary his- 
tory. 

‘Affinity’ is an attraction, a kind of move- 
ment, an energetic action. ‘Love’, in this 
view, is an energy-exchange that results in 
bonding : the strong interaction in the 

atomic nucleus, the electromagnetic interac- 
tion between atoms in a molecule, complex 
organic and inorganic exchanges constituting 
the act of living, and so on. At the level of 
Thought, where the third reflexion produces 
a transcendent witness-selfhood , one that 
knows that it knows, conscious union 
becomes possible. 

Teilhard believed that being self-conscious 
and free would enable human persons to 
join themselves to one another ‘centre to 
centre’ in such a way that they would form 
by their union (with its appropriate internal 
differentiations) another entity, just as an 
organism is an organized collectivity of sim- 
pler elements. Probably we would grope 
our way toward it, as evolution has groped 
its way toward all its other developments. 

Perhaps we can trace in human commun- 
ity formation a recurrence of the same steps 
followed by organic growth in its sequence 
of reflexions. The first way to form a com- 
munity is by simple reproduction. The 
family, the clan, and the tribe are united and 



establish their selfhood by their likeness. 
Almost concurrently, of course, they react 
to the presence of strangers, members of 
other tribes, as enemies, and deepen their 
sense of selfhood by this recognition of 
unlikeness s. These two ways of establishing 
group selfhood are very much with us to 
this day, operating not only between 
families but between social classes, nations, 
races, political and religious affiliations. The 
sense of ‘we’ is defined and strengthened 
by the correlative sense of ‘they’. 

The energy bonding here is love of the 
type called eros. It is an energy movement 
which goes out from the lover, encompasses 
the beloved, and returns to the lover, for 
it seeks the good of the lover. That which 
is loved is loved because it is good for the 
lover. ‘The lover’ may be an extended ego, 
such as the family, the nation, the race, or 
the religious or political community. But 
the pattern of the energy movement as it 
acts to establish, define, and strengthen the 
selfhood of the ‘lover’, will be the same. 

There is a certain amount of freedom and 
deliberation in this type of community for- 
mation, but it does not yet answer to Teil- 
hard’s prophecy of a new level Being, created 
by a universal convergence. 

The new Being is really the result of the 
fourth reflexion, the one in which the sense 
of personal transcendence is deepened to the 
point where action can originate from the 
agent itself without stimulation from the 
environment. The fourth reflexion produces 
an agent-self (as distinguished from the wit- 
ness-self of the third reflexion) which does 
not need to establish itself by reference to 
the environment, not even by the reference 
of being able to choose among alternative 
courses of action presented by the environ- 
ment. It does not identify or define itself 
by what it is like or what it is unlike. It, 
so to speak, merely says ‘I am’, or reflexively, 
‘I am who am.’ 

However, precisely at that point of its 
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self-being and its reflexive knowledge of its 
self -being, the agent-self also says, ‘May 
you be’. It does this because it is the nature 
of person to be interpersonal. But an agent - 
self cannot be defined by its passivity with 
respect to other persons ; therefore its rela- 
tion to them must be active. Since it does 
not seek to bolster its own being by gaining 
some benefit from others— that would be to 
engage in the eros movement of the witness- 
self, implying passivity and dependence— it 
must relate to others by giving to others 
such goods as it has to give : that is, by 
willing that their being should be enhanced. 

This form of affinity, or love-bonding, is 
called agape. It is an energy movement that 
goes out from the lover, enters into the 
beloved, unites with the beloved, and 
remains to dwell in the beloved, for it seeks 
the good of the beloved. That which is 
loved is loved because it is good for the 
beloved. (When this love is mutual, the 
lover’s good is also willed, of course, but 
by another.) 

We may note here how this type of love 
corresponds to the nature of the self indi- 
cated by the fourth reflexion. Agape is a 
love of the beloved not because of any 
merit in the beloved ; it is not a response 
to some stimulus in the environment. It 
arises from the lover as from a first source 
and moves toward the beloved’s good which 
does not yet exist, that is, toward the future. 
It is an exercise of creative freedom , some- 
thing beyond mere choice-freedom. It relates 
itself creatively to the beloved by willing 
that the beloved be and be abundantly, and 
this same act creates the lover, for it exer- 
cises and strengthens the lover’s proper kind 
of being, which is to be such an agent of 
agape. Selfhood is established by this cre- 
ative act : simultaneously the selfhood of 
the beloved, the selfhood of the lover, and 
the selfhood of the community created by 
the energy-union between them. 

This community— and now we must think 



of it as involving many persons— is created 
entirely by freedom. It has no ulterior 
motives, no self-seeking exclusions, no 
reservations in the self-donation by which it 
sets its affinity bonds and constitutes itself 
as a profoundly united, deeply sharing, living 
super-person. 

It is interesting to try to see what has 
happened to ‘selfhood* as such in this new 
life. Each constituent element-self identifies 
itself by saying, as it were, ‘I am I insofar 
as I give myself to you, will your welfare, 
dwell in you, identify my life with yours’. 
But the ‘you’ in question is also doing the 
same thing with respect to its neighbours, 
including the first self. The movement of 
the love-energy is circular in every possible 
way, for each loves each, each indwells 
every other. It reminds one of the peri- 
choresis {drcumincession) of the Trinity, 
and no doubt it would please Teilhard to 
hear it so described. 

In this way the real meaning of the fourth 
reflexion becomes clear. The deeper the per- 
sonal self goes into its apparently individual 
selfhood, the more it finds that it is an out- 
pouring selfhood. And the more the out- 
pouring selfhood realizes its proper nature 
and exercises itself, the more the community 
selfhood is built up. But the more the com- 
munity selfhood is built up by this exercise 
of personal selfhood, the more the per- 
sonal selfhood is realized as itself. There is 
a kind of self-making selfhood here, which 
simultaneously creates both the elemental 
selfhood and the community, or new entity, 
selfhood. To be an element-self of this type 
is to be every other elemental self in the 
community and the universal self of the new 
entity as well. There is a full reflexion of 
the self in the environment— that is, in all 
that is apparently not the self— and of the 
environment in the self. 

Only from the limited and undeveloped 
point of view of the eros self does this 
arrangement appear to be a loss of selfhood. 
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something to be feared as a blurring of be' 
mg in a vague ocean. It is in the face of 
this fear that the promise is made that who- 
ever is willing to lose that self will find the 
larger one. 

The knowledge -world of freedom 

A parallel fruit of the fredom attained by 
the fourth reflexion can be identified in our 
cognitive lives. Our common sense view of 
our knowing activity tells us that the goal of 
knowledge is to know things as they really 
are, as they are in themselves (whether we 
are engaged in knowing them or not). Since 
there is only one way that the object 
of our knowing can actually be in it- 
self, there is only one right answer to our 
question, ‘How is it?’ The object’s self- 
being determines this one right answer, and 
our job is simply to discover and receive it. 
This is the theory of noetic objectivity, and 
the common sense view recommends it as the 
ideal of knowledge. Analogously to the dis- 
tinction we introduced earlier, this is know- 
ing as ‘sciousness*, and for simple items of 
knowledge such as we meet in our every- 
day lives it is valid and adequate. 

However, when it comes to somewhat 
more complex and comprehensive items, we 
as knowers cannot always agree on how the 
world is. Various communities amongst us 
see surprisingly different versions of what 
we thought should be the same world. 
Those who see similarly tend to form them- 
selves into communities ; and, of course, it 
also happens that those who are already 
living together in community will tend to 
develop similar views of the world. Thus 
we have ethnic and language groups, pol- 
itical and religious communities, scientific 
and philosophical schools of thought, and 
so on. 

In fact, what makes the members of each 
community so sure that their particular way 
of seeing the world is correct is precisely that 
the rest of their community agrees with them. 



It is not usually admitted that this is the 
source of the sureness. It is usually claimed 
that the object known has determined the 
knowledge without any contribution by the 
knowing subject. Subjective ‘error’, or 
‘bias’, or (very tolerantly) ‘immaturity* is 
instead attributed to those communities 
whose views are different. 

If there is enough general agreement about 
how the world is to be perceived to enable 
rival communities to test their respective 
views on some particular item by mutually 
acceptable criteria, it may happen that one 
community will be converted to the view- 
point of the other and acknowledge its for- 
mer position as ‘erroneous’. But this con- 
version, or determination of ‘error’, must 
take place within the context of agreed upon 
views. 

These judgements, which are reached as 
conclusions after being challenged and tested, 
are instances of ‘con-sciousness’ (again 
analogously to our earlier distinction), a 
knowing-together in community. They are 
choices made among alternatives, and thus 
there is some transcendence and some exer- 
cise of freedom, even if this is not recog- 
nized or acknowledged. The knower is 
aware of knowing and of the problematic 
dimension of the act of knowing, but still 
regards knowing as an act of the witness- 
self who simply responds to the object, 
whose truth is— after some confusion— deter- 
mined by the world. 

What is analogous to ‘self-con-sciousness’ 
in the act of knowing is the transcendent 
realization that the knower does make a 
choice among alternative views of the world. 
This becomes especially clear when the 
knower reflects on the fact that sometimes 
it is not possible to reduce the views of 
one community to those of another, or to 
demonstrate within an agreed upon context 
that the views of one community are 
‘erroneous* with respect to the views of 
another. The knower observes that each 
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community is living successfully with its 
particular view of the world and is not be- 
ing forced by the ‘objective' world to con- 
fess to a ‘mistake’. The various ‘subjective’ 
perspectives are themselves being supported 
by the ‘objective’ world. The object is not 
completely determining the subject. The sub- 
ject is exercising a definite degree of free- 
dom with respect to the worldview chosen 
from among the many sustained by the ob- 
jective world. 

At this stage of development we have a 
situation analogous to the choice-freedom 
discussed above. Creative freedom emerges 
when the transcendent reflecting conscious- 
ness moves to the further level of reconsider- 
ing what knowledge ought to be. The ideal 
of noetic objectivity urged that the knowing 
self ought to be uniquely determined to hold 
one particular view of the world which 
would correspond to the one particular way 
in which the world itself actually exists. But 
observation and experience-even on this 
assumption— have shown that the ‘way the 
world is’ is such that it does not uniquely 
determine particular views of itself. This 
paradox remains an impasse only as long 
as we hold to the assumption that the ideal 
of knowledge is to have a uniquely deter- 
mined worldview. 

The deeply transcendent reflexive con- 
sciousness characteristic of the fourth 
reflexion surveys this situation and realizes 
its freedom to abandon not only particular 
worldviews but also the previously held ideal 
of knowledge and of the knowing self. The 
knowing self comes then to know itself as 
a creative interaction with the world which 
can take the initiative in shaping viable 
worldviews, and the knowing self comes to 
acknowledge that such creative interaction 
is precisely the way in which the act of 
knowledge ought to be performed. The 
agent-knower-self knows itself as participat- 
ing in forming its own world-as-known, and 
knows that this is not an admission of defi- 



ciency in the knower's power to know reality, 
but is an insight into the nature of reality. 

‘Subject’ and ‘object’ are not so separated 
from one another as we had thought, nor is 
their relation so non-reciprocal. On the 
contrary, they may be seen as mutually 
indwelling one another, parallel to the full 
reflexion of the self in the (supposed) non- 
self attained by creative love. The more 
the subject attempts to know the objective 
world ‘as it is’ (supposedly without contri- 
bution by the knower), the more the sub- 
ject comes to know that ‘the way it is’ is that 
subjects make creative contributions to the 
shaping of the thought-worlds that their 
communities Jive in. Thus, the more the 
objective world determines the subject, the 
more it reveals that the subject’s own 
determining activity is present within the 
world, and thus the more it forces the sub- 
ject to acknowledge its freedom and to 
exercise its creativity in order to attain truth 
and reality. And the more the subject 
exercises creative freedom and reflects on 
its nature as a creative knower, the more it 
attains the world as it really is. 

Self-made selfhood and the creation of 
creativity 

As the universe evolves to ever greater 
complexity and consciousness, we can trace 
the development of selfhood from self- 
establishment by likeness, by unlikeness, by 
transcendence (neither likeness nor unlike- 
ness), to self- establishment by self-creation. 
All along this line, the ratio of activity to 
passivity has steadily increased. The highly 
complex and conscious elements of the uni- 
verse— in particular, ourselves— now make 
significant contributions to their own com- 
plexity and consciousness. We knowingly 
and wilfully complexify our personal lives 
and endeavour to elevate our consciousness. 
—In fact, for us now, ‘complexity’ means 
complexity of our consciousness, for social 
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relations (including interpersonal, emotional, 
political, and even certain types of higher 
order economic relations, as in credit and 
the ‘supermoney’ of stock market prices) 
are essentially structures of consciousness. 
—We are establishing ourselves as selves by 
the fact that the self that is being ‘produced’, 
by free acts of knowledge and love, is coin- 
cident with the self that is its ‘producer’. 

But what is ‘selfhood’ ? I said earlier 
that consciousness is a distinction between 
‘something’ and its ‘environment’, and this 
is how we first experience selfhood. In the 
selfhood of the fourth reflexion, selfhood has 
become highly involuted and convoluted. 
The loving self finds itself precisely in sym- 
pathetic coincidence with the selfhood of 
‘the other’. The knowing self finds itself 
as the one who determines the ‘object’ of 
its act of knowing, thus embedding the sub- 
ject in the object and locating the object in 
the subject. In each case it seems that the 
self has effectively assimilated its ‘environ- 
ment’, the supposed not-self. 

What has really happened is that the 
whole nature of ‘selfhood’ and ‘environ- 
menthood’ has changed with the advent of 
freedom, self-consciousness, and deliberate 
creativity. Creativity on the part of human 



beings involves constructing the environment 
in such a way that the environment and the 
self become mutually indwelling elements in 
a common reality. Furthermore, the cre- 
ative act creates not only the environment as 
an intimate relation of the self, but creates 
the self-as-creator of a new relation of self 
and environment. Thus, we are now 
engaged in creating our environment, there- 
by creating ourselves, and creating our now 
unique and novel type of selfhood, which 
consists of this newly created relation of 
self and environment. 

But even this is not the furthest reach of 
the fourth reflexion. What we may say in 
the end is that we are presently engaged in 
creating creativity — not only its means but 
its methods, and not only these, but the 
nature and significance of creativity in our 
lives. 

All this has come about because of the 
successive and recurring patterns of reflex- 
ivity which finally reached the level of self- 
consciousness and freedom. This enabled 
the passive creature to become an active 
creator. The final fruit of this reflexion and 
this freedom has been that evolution has 
evolved a free evolver who has creatively 
evolved a new type of evolution. 



KARMA AND CHARACTER 

SWAMI SATYARUPANANDA 



Swami Vivekananda observes in his lec- 
tures on Karma Yoga : 

All the actions that we see in the world, all 
the movements in human society, all the works 
that we have around us are simply the display 
of thought, the manifestation of the will of man. 
Machines or instruments, cities, ships or men- 
of-war, all these are simply the manifestation 
of the will of man ; and this will is caused by 
character and character is manufactured by 
Karma. As is Karma so is the manifestation 
of the will. 1 

!• The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1977), Vol. I„ p. 30 



Man is the product of his own karma. 
All his actions, attitudes, thoughts and feel- 
ings have been shaped by his past Karma. 
If our present is the result of our past 
actions, it is logical to conclude that our 
future will depend upon our present actions. 
And as we know, it is character that raises 
man above the beasts, and it is character that 
manifests the potential divinity of man and 
makes him a veritable God. 

Before attempting to show how Karma 
shapes character, let us study the meaning 
of the terms ‘karma’ and ‘character’. 
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Karma 

The word ‘Karma’ means two things: 

action and its effect. Says Swami Vivek- 

ananda: ‘The word Karma is derived from 

the Sanskrit kr, to do. All action is Karma. 

• * 

Technically this word also means the effects 
of actions. In connection with metaphysics 



character as the volitional aspect of 
personality it is sounder to admit frankly 
that it is an ethical concept .” 3 He further 
quotes Sir John Adams as saying ‘character 
is the moral estimate of the individual, an 
evaluation.’ 

McDougall says, ‘character is a complex 
organization.’ The term ‘complex organiz- 



it sometimes means the effects, of which 
our past actions were the causes .’ 2 
For our present purpose we shall accept 
‘work’ as the meaning of the term ‘Karma’. 
The importance of work in our life needs 
no mention. The whole edifice of human 
civilization has been built through work. 
Work has changed the very face of our 
planet and has made it a living fairy land. 



ation’ signifies some qualites which though 
abstract in themselves give us some concrete 
idea of character. The great psychologist 
himself explains it : 

la spite, then, of the confused and backward 
state of this part of psychology there is a con- 
siderable convergence of opinion and usage that 
justifies the use of the word character to point 
to something within us that expresses itself in 



It is through work that man has dived deep 
into the fathomless depth of his own being 
and has brought out the wisdom which has 
made him immortal. 



volition, in higher forms of action and control 
of action, something which since it gradually 
takes shape within us in the course of the battle 
of life and since it is liable also to disintegration 
must be a complex organization. 4 



Character 

Character is an ambiguous term which 
has been used by scholars and writers in a 
variety of senses. In literature it is used to 
denote a particular personality. Biologists 
use it to mean the peculiar feature of a cer- 
tain organism ; as for instance in a phrase 
like inherited character. Character is gener- 
ally used as synonymous to personality. In 
this sense also it signifies some special 
characteristic of a man or woman. 

But this is not the complete meaning of 
the term character. Although character 
includes the psychosomatic part of human 
personality ; it means something more 
than it. Character is a higher and deeper 
aspect of human being. It does not mean 
only the manifestation of psychophysical 
function, but also involves the ethical and 
spiritual aspects of man. Gordon W. 
Allport observes in his famous book 
personality : “Therefore, instead of defining 

2. The Complete Works , Vol. 1, p. 27. 



Character is an integral whole which is 
the result of so many factors of human life, 
past and present. Swami Vivekananda 
takes it to mean the aggregate of a man’s 
past tendencies: 

As pleasure and pain pass before his soul 
they have upon it different pictures, and the 
result of these combined impressions ... is what 
is called man’s character. If you take the 
character of any man, it really is but the aggre- 
gate of tendencies, the sum total of the bent of 
his mind. 5 

Thus we see that character is a complex 
organization, an aggregated whole resulting 
from the physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual actions of an individual. Therefore 
we can say that in essence character is the 
integration of personality and the way the 

3. Gordon W. Allport, Personality (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1956), p. 52. 

4 * The Energies of Man . William McDougall, 
fourth edition. p. 188. 

5 * The Complete Works, Vol. 1, p. 27. 
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inherent divinity of the soul is manifested 
in day-to-day life. It reaches its culmination 
when man fully realizes his divinity and 
becomes freed from all bondage. 

How character is built 

We have the power within us to remake 
ourselves. The proper application of this 
power towards a higher end produces 
character. Character is a process of reorgan- 
ization of our whole being. It is not 
the product of an automatic natural 
evolutionary process like the instinct or 
physical characteristic of an organism. 
Character is something which is built by 
a process of conscious organization of our 
whole being towards a definite higher end. 
When a man or woman consciously strives 
to attain certain high moral and spiritual 
qualities, refrains from immoral (and 
unspiritual) activities, and tries to integrate 
his or her personality, then only will charac- 
ter be built. Volition is an important 
factor in building character. Conscious and 
wilful effort towards reorganization of per- 
sonality and attainment of the highest end 
of human life is an unavoidable aspect of 
the character-building process. 

The process ot character- building 

The ancient Indian Rsis and Yogis probed 
very deep into human nature and dis- 
covered fundamental principles of character- 
formation. Called yama and niyama, these 
principles form the foundation of the whole 
yoga system. They found that character is 
formed by habits, and that by changing 
one’s habits one’s character can be trans- 
formed. 

It is said that character is a bundle of 
habits, and we know that habits are formed 
by repeated actions. A little observation 
will reveal that the action which has become 
automatic today was not so in the beginning. 



There was a time when the action was 
difficult, and required conscious effort. If 
a man repeats a certain kind of action for 
sufficient number of times, that action be- 
comes easy or ‘natural* for him. After 
sometime he needs no conscious effort to 
do the action, it has become automatic. 
This kind of established action is called 
habit. The total of such established habits 
is the character of a man. 

Another important point to be noted in 
this phenomenon is that there was at first 
a conscious thought behind the action. A 
mental process was also involved in the 
aotioh. This process left behind an im- 
pression in the mind. Every time the action 
was repeated, a similar mental impression 
was also created in the mind. These im- 
pressions caused by our actions on our 
minds are called samskaras in the Hindu 
system of psychology. Says Swami Vivek- 
ananda : 

Samskara can be translated very nearly by 
‘inherent tendency’. Using the simile of a lake 
for the mind, every ripple, every wave that rises in 
the mind, when it subsides does not die out entirely, 
but leaves a mark and future possibility of that 
wave coming out again. This mark with 
the possibility of the wave reappearing, 
is what is called ‘Samskara’. Every work 
that we do, every movement of the body, 
every thought that we think, leaves such 
an impression on the mind stuff, and even when 
such impressions are not obvious on the surface 
they are sufficiently strong to work beneath the 
surface, subconsciously. What we are every 
moment is determined by tha sum total of these 
impressions on the mind. What I am just at 
this moment is the effect of the sum total of all 
the impressions of my past life. This is really 
what is meant by character.® 

It is clear from the above analysis of 
character by Swamiji that Karma or action 
is the real force behind that builds our 
character. Karma is a neutral power; it 
can make or mar its doer depending on the 

6 * The Complete Works, Vo!. 1, p. 54. 
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direction he gives to this tremendous force. 
The life of every man depends upon how 
he uses this force of Karma and to achieve 
what end. 

Karma in general can be divided into two 
categories: good and bad. Good Karma 
produces good result in life and bad Karma 
produces bad result in life. Similarly good 
Karmas produce good mental impressions 
and bad Karmas produce bad mental im- 
pressions. Good impressions on their part 
goad us to do more and more good Karma 
and bad impressions urge us to do bad 
Karma. Thus Karma and satnskdra together 
constitute a cyclic process which lies at the 
very foundation of character formation. 
The first step towards building a good 
character is to use this tremendous power 
of Karma to produce good impressions on 
our mind. But this cannot be done unless 
we fix a lofty ideal for our life itself. 
Because it is the ideal which stimulates our 
sentiments and emotions and inspires our 
will to strive for the attainment of the ideal. 
Thus keeping a lofty ideal for our life 
around which we can build our character 
is the primary condition of building a good 
character. 

The place of the ideal in character 
formation 

It is the ideal which gives meaning to 
our life and direction to our Karma. The 
ideal is the very purpose to which life 
itself is devoted. The eminent psychologist 
J. A. Hadfield says: ‘The ideal is that, the 
attainment of which produces completeness 
and self-realization ’. 7 The ideal is a 
conceptual goal the attainment of which 
quenches all the longings of the soul, and 
gives it a sense of fulfilment. Craving for 
completeness and fulfilment is the basic 

J.A. Hadfield, Psychology and Morals 
(London : Methuen and Co. 1949), p. 97. 
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urge of the human soul. The true ideal 
when it is realized must satisfy completely 
this basic urge of the soul. 

The eternal quest of the soul cannot be 
quenched by ephemeral things, however 
great and grand they may be. Spiritual 
knowledge and Self-realization is the only 
thing which can completely satisfy this 
basic urge of the human soul and can give 
it a sense of completeness and fulfilment. 
Therefore, the only ideal on the basis of 
which personality can be integrated and an 
excellent character can be built is the 
spiritual ideal, the ideal of Self-realization. 
And since all individual souls are part of 
an absolute Reality or God, Self-realization 
means God-realization. Of course, there 
are ideals other than the ideal of God- 
realization which have inspired men and 
women to build their character and integrate 
their personality. For example, the ideal 
of patriotism, or social reform or political 
achievement. A question may be asked 
here: are these ideals not sufficient for 
building a perfect and excellent character? 

The answer would be negative. Because 
the essential quality of an ideal is that it 
must produce completeness and fulfilment 
when it is realized. If we examine the 
character of those persons who have built 
their character around these ideals divorced 
from the spiritual ideal of God -realization, 
we shall find that their character has 
developed only in one direction at the ex- 
pense of some other lofty sides of human 
personality. This kind of one-sided charac- 
ter may ultimately lead them to dissatisfac- 
tion with life, frustration and even to utter 
ruin. The lives of Hitler and Mussolini 
show how the pursuit of a lower ideal can 
pervert human character and cause suffer- 
ing to untold millions. 

Any ideal, however grand and great it 
might be, if divorced from the spiritual 
ideal is bound to produce bigotry and nar- 
row-mindedness in man in due course, thus 
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crippling his all-round development of per- 
sonality and ultimately leading to spiritual 
ruin. On the other hand, if these national, 
political or social ideals are blended with 
the spiritual ideal of God-realization, they 
can be made the proper means to attain the 
supreme end. When these ideals are made 
the means instead of the goal and are sub- 
ordinated to the supreme ideal of God- 
realization they produce a Gandhi, an 
Aurobindo, or a Tilak whose lives were a 
boon to humanity and a blessing to them- 
selves. 

Thus we see that an all-round personality 
and a perfect character cannot be built 
unless it has a spiritual ideal as its basis. 

Part played by the will 

Character-building is a twofold process, 
namely, negative and positive. We have 
observed in the beginning that volition 
plays a very important role in the process 
of character- building. As soon as the ideal 
is fixed, man has to examine himself and 
see what emotions, sentiments and qualities 
are there in his personality which are con- 
genial to the ideal ; and what are the senti- 
ments, emotions and actions which oppose 
the ideal and may become obstacles in the 
way of realization of the ideal. At the very 
outset man has to control those emotions 
and sentiments which may hamper his prog- 
ress towards the realization of the ideal, 
and has to give up those actions which are 
detrimental to the building of good character. 

Here comes the need of volition or will ; 
only finding out good and bad qualities or 
sentiments and emotions in one’s personality 
is not enough to build one’s character. Man 
has to exert his will power and has to con- 
trol those emotions and sentiments which 
are detrimental to the ideal and has to cul- 
tivate and culture those sentiments and 
emotions which are helpful to building good 
character. We shall not examine here the 



views of philosophers regarding the will, 
its metaphysical meaning, the extent of its 
freedom, etc. We shall simply try to see 
how will functions and how we can use it 
to realize our ideal. 

For all practical purposes will may be 
regarded as the function of one part of the 
citta (mind as a whole). When an ideal 
appeals to our being, it stimulates a strong 
desire in us to respond to it. This desire 
being supported by sentiments and emotions 
becomes so intense and dominant that it 
subordinates and subdues all other senti- 
ments and emotions not congenial to the 
ideal and inspires us to do such acts and 
to cherish such sentiments and emotions as 
are congenial to the ideal. At this stage 
the intense desire becomes will. This will 
is further strengthened by constant use and 
practice. When the appealing ideal first 
stimulates a desire it is likely to be opposed 
by the forces of past habit. At this stage 
the desire has not become the will. The 
forces of habit try to subdue the incipient 
will and tempt the man to surrender to 
them and follow the old rut. But those who 
want to build good character do not yield 
to them, but resolve more strongly to fight 
against them. They continually exercise 
the incipient will every time they are 
tempted, and through repeated practice 
forge a strong and powerful will. A fully 
developed mature will becomes a permanent 
faculty of such a man’s mind. Thus through 

practice man creates his will and gains more; 

* 

and more strength. His old habits grad- 
ually lose their power of dragging the man 
against his will. 

How long has man to exert and exercise 
his will in order to subdue those tendencies 
that tempt him to do things that debase him 
and corrupt his character? When can we 
say that a man has been established in good 
character? Swami Vivekananda has given 
us the criterion of a fully formed character. 
The great Swami observes : 
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When a man has done so much good work 
and thought so many good thoughts then there 
is an irresistible tendency in him to do good 
in spite of himself and even if he wishes to do 
evil, his mind as the sum total of his tendencies 
will not allow him to do> so; the tendencies will 
turn him back ; he is completely under the influence 
of good tendencies. When such is the case, a 
man’s good character is said to be established.8 

This is the standard by which we have 
to judge our character. We have to 
examine ourselves and see what are the 
tendencies that are prominent in our 
character. We have to find out what is the 
basic motive behind our actions. There 
must be constant self-examination and 
introspection in our life. Character 
formation is a continuous process and we 
have to be always alert. If our good 
tendencies are becoming stronger day by 
day s then we may say we are advancing 
in the right direction towards the establish- 
ment of good character. 

Intensify good deeds and thoughts 

Man discovered the laws governing 
electricity, and by applying those laws 
became the master of that tremendous 
power. Now he is using it as his servant. 
Likewise, if a man knows the laws that 
govern the mind he can control it by 
applying those laws and can make the best 
use of its power to realize his ultimate goal. 

Swami Vivekananda tells us, ‘When 
persons do evil actions they become more 
and more evil and when they begin to do 
good, they become stronger and stronger 
and learn to do good at all times.’ 9 We may 
therefore take it as the basic law of 
character formation that by repeating good 
actions and thinking good thoughts again 
and again a good character gets established. 
While commenting on the 12th aphorism 



8* The Complete Works , Vol. 1, pp. 54-55. 
9* The Complete Works, Vol. 1, p. 81, 



of the first chapter of Patafijali’s Yoga- 
sutra Swami Vivekananda has beautifully 
explained this law. To quote his words: 

Why should we practise? Because each action 
is like pulsations quivering over the surface of 
the lake. The vibration dies out, and what is 
left ? Samskaras, the impressions. When a large 
number of these impressions are left on the mind, 
they coalesce and become a habit. It is said, 
‘Habit is second nature*, it is first nature also, 
and the whole nature of man ; everything that we 
are is the result of habit. That gives us con- 
solation, because if it is only habit, we can make 
and unmake it at any time. The Samskaras are 
left by these vibrations passing out of our mind, 
each one of them leaving its result. Our 
character is the sum total of these marks, and 
according as some particular wave prevails, one 
takes that tone. If good prevails one becomes 
good ; if wickedness one becomes wicked ; if 
joyfulness one becomes happy. The only 

remedy for bad habits is counter habits ; all the 
bad habits that have left their impression are 
to be controlled by good habits. Go on doing 
good, thinking holy thoughts continuously : 
that is the only way to suppress bad impressions. 
Never say any man is hopeless, because he only 
represents a character, a bundle of habits, which 
can be checked by new and better ones. 
Character is repeated habits and repeated habits 
alone can reform character.10 

This is the redeeming message even for 
the lowest sinner in the world. Whatever 
sins a man might have committed, he is 
never doomed for ever. He is not con- 
demned to an eternal hell. Every sinner 
in the world has a future. It is his bad 
Karma that has made him a sinner. But 
every bad Karma can be counteracted by 
good Karma. Every bad tendency can be 
controlled by a good tendency. If the bad 
Karmas have made our character bad, good 
Karmas can equally unmake it, and can 
make our character good. This is a message 
of great encouragement and hope. In 
whatever condition of life and in whatever 

(Con tinned on page 475) 
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THREE GREAT MYSTICS OF ISLAM 

PROF. RANJIT KUMAR ACHARJEE 

Sufism, the name usually given to Islamic Psychologically, Sufism represents the deep- 
mysticism, is mainly a practical spiritual rooted craving of the human heart for a 
discipline which is based on the spiritual personal and intimate union with the Divine 
insights and direct experiences of illumined through love and devotion, 
souls, though it has its own theological Sufism is a powerful mystic movement 
framework which is in overall conformity with a long history. We have already given 
with the basic tenets of orthodox Islam. Like a short account of the historical develop- 
mystics belonging to different religions of ment and basic tenets of Sufism in an earlier 
the world, Sufis believe that Truth can be issue of this journal. 2 The object of the 
realized within, for which discursive reason present article is very limited : to study the 
is inadequate inasmuch as it distorts the lives and teachings of three eminent Sufi 
unity of truth and reality. Sufism, it should saints, namely, al-Hallaj, al-Ghazali and Ibn 
be noted, is a particular method of approach al-Arabi. The reason for selecting these 
to Reality ( al-Haqq , its term for God) from the galaxy of Sufi saints is that they 
through love ( mahabba ). It is in and may well be regarded as three prominent 
through love that we become one with the pillars of Sufism who contributed largely to 
Reality, who is the Divine Beloved, and it the enrichment of Sufi theology, ethics 
is in this union of love that the mystery of and philosophy. 

the whole universe is revealed to us. Hence Mansur al-Hallaj is the great Sufi seer 

Sufism is mainly a cult of love -mysticism or who introduced the doctrine of personal 

devotional mysticism of the Vaisnavite type, deification or divinity of man in Sufi litera- 

Says one Western scholar, ‘It is not ture and philosophy. Al-Hallaj, the mystic 

primarily an intellectual process, though the poet, was bom in Persia in 858 A.n. He was 

experience of the mystic led to the formu- the son of a Zoroastrian. He was a junior 

lation of various types of philosophy, but contemporary and disciple of al-Junaid, 

rather a reaction against the external whom he met in Baghdad. After spending 

rationalization of Islam in law and system- about six years in his society, al-Hallaj left 

atic theology, aiming at spiritual freedom him under the conviction that he had already 

whereby man’s intrinsic intuitive spiritual ascended the level of union with God. Pie 

senses could be allowed full scope.’ 1 became a roaming preacher and set out on 

travels which took him to India. There- 

1* J. S. Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam 

(Oxford University Press, 1973), p. 1, 2 - See Prabuddha Bharat a, September, 1981, 



